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Meditation 


Poetry and the Life of Faith 


Walter Hearn 


The structural freedom of any kind of poetry can be seen as a metaphor of life. God creates 
freely but creates order. Within a certain God-honoring order or form, God’s creatures have great 
freedom; but to deny that any constraints exist turns freedom into license. Total lawlessness, 
masquerading as freedom, will render a life or a poem dull and void. Living or writing seriously, 
our freedom to go in many directions requires reflection on which direction. Form is implicit in 
seriousness; though the form is not specifiable at the outset, it takes shape as freedom is ex- 


pressed. 


In life, commitment to Jesus Christ shapes our lives, but not by casting them into a rigid mold. In 
poetry, when we commit ourselves to a line the next lines must fit what is already fixed on the 
page. Each new line must respond to all that has been set into place. A line is right if it responds 
adequately, wrong if it does not. A line is perfect when we can imagine no other line responding 
better to every element of the poem’s structure: meaning, rhythm, sound, emotional effect, level of 


complexity, weight, and so on. 


Memorable poems are free expressions adorning an enduring framework, like fresh blossoms on 
a garden trellis. Even if the pattern fades into the background, it is still there. The lives we find 
most memorable respond to their surroundings with resilience and resourcefulness, yet hint 


strongly at God’s intentions for the way every life should be lived. 


Walter R. Hearn is author of Being a Christian in Science and is a former Radix poetry editor. This 
meditation is excerpted from a longer article that appeared in Radix 11:6. 
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G. M. Hopkins, Priest and Poet: 
A World Charged with the Glory of God 


Luci Shaw 


Early in 1991, Margaret Smith and I, friends and poets 
long entranced by the work of Victorian poet and priest 
Gerard Manley Hopkins, embarked on a voyage of dis- 
covery. For years we’d immersed ourselves in his verse, 
and read all the biographies we could get our hands 
on. 

I was a writer who had studied Hopkins in college, 
and Margaret, a personal friend and colleague, had writ- 
ten 40 sonnets based on imagery in his poems. As a 
publisher, I wanted to present her skillful verse in a 
book, and together we hoped to record our impressions 
of Hopkins’s physical settings, detailing his travels and 
life work, as a context to accompany her verses. Our 
plan was to follow and investigate traces of the poet 
where he’d lived, written, and ministered until his death 
in 1889. 

We already knew that Hopkins had been a student 
at Balliol College in Oxford where he was befriended 
by the great Cardinal John Henry Newman. Newman’s 
influence on him was profound, leading him to convert 
to Catholicism and, eventually, to enter the priesthood. 
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Later, in an attempt to follow his vocation as Jesuit priest 
unswervingly, Hopkins burned all his early poems—a 
sacrifice he called “the slaughter of the innocents.” For 
the seven years following that literary massacre Hopkins 
wrote virtually no poetry. 

It was only later in his life that one of his superiors 
mentioned news of the wreck of the Deutschland in a 
fierce storm at sea. The ship was carrying several nuns 
from Germany to their new destinations when the ship 
went down and none of the nuns survived. It was sug- 
gested that “someone ought write a poem” about this 
tragic event and Gerard took this overheard comment 
as a divine mandate, and wrote his longest poem,”The 
Wreck of the Deutschland,” as a memorial to the nuns. 
(A century later, novelist Ron Hansen took the same 
nuns as the subjects of his book Exiles, in which the 
story of each nun was developed and personalized.) 

With the exception of “The Wreck of the Deutchland,” 
few if any of Gerard’s poems were published during his 
lifetime, and it was not until years after his death that 
the classicist and poet Robert Bridges, a friend with 


The poet’s literary imagery focused on Christ as Designer and continuing 


Presence: “The world is charged with the grandeur of God” .. . everything in 


creation is the result of that divine, individual, purposeful design. 


whom he had often corresponded and sent poems, col- 
lected and published the poetry in 1918. 

This poetic breakthrough opened within Hopkins 
a freedom to write again. Yet his life as a priest seemed 
to be a series of disappointments and frustrations. He 
admitted in a letter, “I have never wavered in my voca- 
tion, but I have not lived up to it.” Though he was in- 
tense and meticulous in his teaching and grading of 
student papers, he was a poor preacher whom the Jesu- 
its shifted around to various posts in England, Wales, 
and Ireland. But no matter where he was sent, he found 
in the natural world an impetus to write many new 
poems over the next 20 years. 

He became a follower of Duns Scotus, a 13th C. 
theologian-philosopher, who advanced the concept of 
haecceitas, or “thisness,” described as the elemental es- 
sence and identity of every created thing, from infini- 
tesimal to universal. In his role as poet Hopkins could 
express what he could not as a priest—his individual- 
ity. In that spirit Hopkins wrote in a poem: “Each mortal 
thing does one thing and the same,” and elsewhere, “Selves- 
goes itself; myself it speaks and spells. / Crying What I do is 
me, for that I came.” Hopkins found a unique focus in 
this element, calling it “inscape,” and it became a char- 
acteristic of the fresh poems that followed, a feature 
that gave them a surprising intensity and vividness. 

Hopkins’s inscape allowed him insights into God’s 
active presence in everything created so that the poems 
embodied a spiritual intensity. This inscape, or land- 
scape of the mind/spirit, resulted in an astonishing 
sense of divine presence in his words. The recognition 
of inscape he called “instress,” as the poet's literary 
imagery focused on Christ as Designer and continuing 
Presence: “The world is charged with the grandeur of God.” 
Thus the instress of inscape leads to Christ, because 
everything in creation is the result of that divine, indi- 
vidual, purposeful design. 

At the same time, Gerard developed an innovative 
line structure that changed many of his poems from the 
strict, traditional patterns of rhyme and meter to which 
other poets of his time adhered. He loved to play with 
parallels of sound and sense and allowed the stressed 


words to govern the flow of each line. He termed this 
“sprung rhythm,” a system in which he may have been 
influenced by the Welsh poetry he heard and read dur- 
ing the time he was living and teaching at St. Beuno’s in 
Wales. When read aloud, the stressed syllables sound 
out his experimental rhythm: 


As kingfishers catch fire, dragonflies draw flame; 
As tumbled over rim in roundy wells 

Stones ring; like each tucked string tells, each 

hung bell’s 

Bow swung finds tongue to fling out broad its name; 
Each mortal thing does one thing and the same: 
Deals out that being indoors each one dwells; 
Selves—goes itself; myself it speaks and _spells, 
Crying What Ido is me: for that I came. 


I say more: the just man justices; 

Keeps grace: that keeps all his goings graces; 
Acts in God’s eye what in God's eye he is— 
Christ—for Christ plays in ten thousand places, 
Lovely in limbs, and lovely in eyes not his 

To the Father through the features of men’s faces. 


With so much compelling information from the 
printed pages and a couple of photographs (showing a 
thin, young, sober Hopkins wearing a clerical collar), 
and with his unique concepts and rhythms ringing in 
our ears, Margaret and I longed for further exposure. So, 
in the spring of 1991 we flew to England, rented a car, 
and committed ourselves to a serious pilgrimage, an at- 
tempt to visit where our poet had grown up, studied, 
and taught. 

We wished as well to write about and photograph 
the life and environs of this remarkable man. I had a 
great camera, took multiple photographs, and we both 
kept detailed journals of our trip that, along with 
Margaret's poems, ultimately became a book, A Holy 
Struggle. 
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It was a green time in the U. K. when we were there— 
an often overcast and rainy spring, which fitted our im- 
pressions of Hopkins’s own life history of devoted ser- 
vice to the church coupled with disappointment, de- 
pression, and obscurity. Here are some of our journal 
jottings: 

“Took the train and underground from London to 
Hampstead and walked uphill to find GMH’s boyhood 
home at Oak Hill Park. Looked for his house, #9, but the 
homes on that street have been demolished and replaced 
with blocks of flats that have received ‘a cultural award.’ 
One building tenant showed us an oak tree where the 
Hopkins’s house had been. The Hopkins family knew 
the Rosettis and GMH may well have borrowed his early 
style from Christina.” 

“Drove to Oxford. Walked to Balliol College. Across 
the green in the quadrangle we could hear singing. A 
sign told us ‘Evensong 5:30—AIl Welcome’ so we 
slipped into a back seat high up in the choir. Afterwards 
a cleric invited everyone for sherry in the common room, 
where Jean Grace Craig (an English Lit. scholar) sup- 
plied us with torrents of information and pointed out 
Hopkins’s ground floor window. Then, a long walk up 
to New Inn Hall St. to look for #18 where GMH had 
rooms his first year of college. But it was not. Only an 
old wall left. On to St. Aloysius Catholic Church where 
he had been on staff 1878-79.” 

“Next day to Binsey a few miles away, across verges 
and fields full of yarrow. With great courage Marg took 
the narrow road past signs saying NO PARKING BE- 
YOND THIS POINT. PRIVATE ROAD. We saw no one 
and none of Hopkins’s poplars anywhere; they'd all 
been cut down. Back to Balliol. In the quiet Gothic li- 
brary, assistant librarian Alan Tadiello gave us an arm- 
ful of Hopkins’s books, correspondence, journals, fac- 
similes of poems, and notebooks, great stuff.” 

“Roehampton, southwest of center of London. 
Found Manresa House where Hopkins spent three tours 
of duty. In 1868 he entered his novitiate, in 1874 he taught 
classics, in 1881 he began his tertianship. We talked 
with Hopkins historian Michael Bampton who admit- 
ted that Hopkins ‘taught English badly.’ Descendants 
of the bluebells he drew in his journal are still blooming 
in the grounds.” 

“On to Birmingham. We went to Mass at the Ora- 
tory in Edgbaston, on Hagley Rd. A beautiful, domed 
church. Stars on the blue ceiling. Like going to heaven 
without dying. Incense. Chants in Latin. This was where 
Hopkins was received into the Catholic Church and 
started teaching.” 

“Driving through Tremeirchion in the valley of 
Clwyd in Wales. Took pics of sheep in pasture. Saw 
sign: Ffynnon Beuno, meaning ‘Beuno’s Well.’ Neighbor 
told us St. Beuno’s monastery is ‘Just up the road. You 
can’t miss it.’ It was high on a hill, slopes thick with 
bluebells, snowdrops, and the pale green leaves of 
birches in spring. There we met Hopkins scholar Fr. Paul 
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Edwards, who said GMH was more sensitive to nature 
than to people, one reason he was a wretched preacher. 
He also told us we were the first visitors in years who 
had inquired about Hopkins’s time at the monastery. 
(In the years following Fr. Edwards and I corresponded 
a number of times.) We took a footpath over stiles and 
up the meadows dotted for miles with sheep and cows, 
the air so still you could hear them grazing across the 
divide of air. Miles away at Holywell we found, not sur- 
prisingly, St. Winefride’s Holy Well, often visited by 
GMH, an inveterate walker.” 

“London. 111 Mount St. where Hopkins lived in 
1878 while he was preacher at the Farm St. Catholic 
Church nearby. The block of flats was full and we could 
not see his rooms.” 

“Ferry to Dublin, Ireland. Our B&B was within walk- 
ing distance of Newman House, and the top-story gar- 
ret where Hopkins lived during his Dublin years, over- 
looking St. Stephen’s Green. While here he taught at 
University College and wrote his ‘terrible sonnets’ of 
grief and destitution. His health declined and his ill- 
ness increased his desperation. We saw the basement 
room, now being used as a coat closet, where he died of 
typhoid fever. Took the train to Monasterevin where Ri- 
chard O’Rourke, a local chemist and president of the 
Hopkins Society, showed us around, visiting Moore 
Abbey and ‘the burling Barrow brown,’ the river men- 
tioned in a Hopkins poem. Also a tree O'Rourke thought 
Hopkins had sketched. ‘He was skilful with pen and 
ink.’” 

“Back in Dublin. Visited Glasnevin Cemetery where 
he was buried in the Jesuit community grave. We 
dropped some spring flowers on his name.” 

“At Trinity College, we spent hours in the library. 
Viewed pages of The Book of Kells under glass. We were 
amazed to see the stacks and stacks crammed with edi- 
tions of his poems, along with critical commentaries 
about this poet whose work was never published in his 
lifetime. ” 

At home, on my own bookshelves, along with 
Hopkins biographies, are several paperback versions of 
his poems, most of them now yellowed and dog-eared, 
saved from college and my early writing years and re- 
read again and again with amazement at their visceral 
impact. Here are a couple of his poems, favorites of many 
readers in the years since their publication. 

May I suggest to new readers of his poetry to first 
read the poems slowly, silently, letting the rhythm 
stresses inform you, letting the images speak. Then aloud, 
their magic sparking your own imagination, leading you 
to fresh worship of the Creator. 


Luci Shaw is the Radix poetry editor. Her books of poetry 
include: Polishing the Petosky Stone, The Angles of Light, and 
The Green Earth. 


GOD’S GRANDEUR 


The world is charged with the grandeur of God. 
It will flame out, like shining from shook foil; 
It gathers to a greatness like the ooze of oil 
Crushed. Why do men then now not reck his rod? 
Generations have trod; have trod; 
And all is seared with trade; bleared, smeared with toil; 
And wears man’s smudge and shares man’s smell; the soil 
Is bare now, nor can foot feel, being shod. 


And for all this, nature is never spent; 

There lives the dearest freshness deep down things; 
And though the last lights off the black West went 

Oh, morning, at the brown brink eastward, springs— 
Because the Holy Ghost over the bent 


World broods with warm breast, and with ah! bright wings. 


PIED BEAUTY 


Glory be to God for dappled things 
For skies of couple-colour as a brinded cow; 
For rose-moles all in stipple upon trout that swim; 
Fresh-firecoal chestnut-falls; finches’ wings; 
Landscape plotted and pieced—fold, fallow, and plough 
And all trades, their gear and tackle and trim. 


All things counter, original, spare, strange; 
Whatever is fickle, freckled (who knows how?) 
With swift, slow; sweet, sour; adazzle, dim; 
He fathers-forth whose beauty is past change 
Praise him. 


— Gerard Manley Hopkins 
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The “Modestly Exquisite” 
Poetry of George Herbert 


Patielalmer 


“George Herbert is either our most major minor poet in English 
literature or he is the most modestly exquisite of our major poets.” 


From the introduction by John Tobin to the Penguin Classics Edition, page XI, George Herbert: 
The Complete English Poems, 1991 
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Herbert carried to his death a gift from Donne, an engraved figure of 


Christ on an anchor with the inscription crux mihi anchora, “the cross 


is my anchor.” 


In his autobiography, Surprised by Joy, C. S. Lewis de- 
scribes a poet who disturbed Lewis’s atheism as a 
young Oxford don. That poet was George Herbert, who 
died when he was only 39 years old (1593-1633). In ref- 
erencing the authors who challenged his atheism, Lewis 
puts it this way, “A young man who wishes to remaina 
sound atheist cannot be too careful of his reading.” And, 
“...the most alarming of all was George Herbert. Here 
was a man who seemed to me to excel all the authors | 
had ever read in conveying the very quality of life as we 
actually live it from moment to moment; but the wretched 
fellow... insisted on mediating it through what I would 
still have called ‘the Christian Mythology.” 

How was it that the young Herbert wrote in a way 
that three hundred years later another young man sensed 
such a resonance of shared feeling? I think it was three 
things: First, the earthy realism of Herbert; second, his 
humorous take on life; and third, his ability to describe 
people and feelings. Herbert combined these three with 
a fourth attribute, a non-cynical belief in the possibility 
of goodness. 

Though an atheist in his younger days, C. S. Lewis 
was never cynical. He tells us in his autobiography, “I 
lacked the cynic’s nose.” Lewis respected “goodness” 
when he saw it, writing “I can attribute this taste to 
myself freely (even at that age) because it was a liking for 
goodness which had nothing to do with any attempt to 
be good myself.” 

With his uncomplicated ways of observation and de- 
scription, George Herbert is an everyman contemporary. 
He invites us into the heart of the poem. Lewis found 
within Herbert's realistic approach to people a genuine 
kindness and love. He also was strongly attracted to 
Herbert’s humor. Speaking of another author he ad- 


mired, George Chesterton, Lewis explained the humor 
he liked best: “not ‘jokes’ embedded in the page like 
currants in a cake, still less (what I cannot endure), a 
general tone of flippancy and jocularity, but the humor 
which is not in any way separable from the argument 
but is rather (as Aristotle would say) the ‘bloom’ on dia- 
lectic itself. The sword glitters not because the swords- 
man set out to make it glitter but because he is fighting 
for his life and therefore moving it very quickly.” 

George Herbert was born in 1593, the fifth of seven 
sons ina family of ten children. His father, Richard, was 
the son of Edward Herbert, a knight from a noble family 
famous during the reigns of King Edward IV and King 
James I. His mother, Magdalene, was a patron of John 
Donne and brilliant in her own right. Herbert distin- 
guished himself as a scholar and orator at Cambridge 
University. His language skill was extensive: in addi- 
tion to Latin and Greek, he was fluent in Spanish, French, 
and Italian. He became a member of Parliament in 1624, 
during the time of King James I. 

Herbert was indebted to John Donne, twenty years 
his elder, the poet and Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral in 
London. Herbert carried to his death a gift from Donne, 
an engraved figure of Christ on an anchor with the in- 
scription crux mihi anchora, “the cross is my anchor.” 
Herbert wrote near the time of his own death, “When 
winds and waves rise highest, I am sure, this anchor 
keeps my faith, that me secure.” 

While still in Parliament, he suddenly decided to 
study for the priesthood and at age 36 became a Church 
of England parish priest at Bemerton, near Salisbury 
Cathedral. George Herbert's health was frail and he died 
of consumption three years later. During the final days 
of Herbert's illness, he entrusted Nicholas Ferrar, 
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founder of the semi-monastic Anglican religious com- 
munity at Little Gidding and a close friend from Cam- 
bridge days, with the complete collection of his poetry. 
He wrote these instructions to the messenger to Ferrar: 


Sir, I pray deliver this little book to my dear brother 
Ferrar, and tell him he shall find in it a picture of the 
many spiritual conflicts that have passed betwixt 
God and my soul, before I could subject mine to the 
will of Jesus my master, in whose service I have now 
found perfect freedom. Desire him to read it; and 
then, if he can think it may turn to the advantage of 
any dejected poor soul, let it be made public; if not, 
let him burn it; for land it are less than the least of 
God's mercies. 


We can be grateful for the stewardship of Nicholas 
Ferrar who ensured that the complete poems would be 
published, unedited, by Cambridge Press. The publisher 
attached this statement to the publication: 


*....1 license the whole book’; so that it came to be 
printed without the diminution or addition of a syl 
lable, since it was delivered into the hands of Mr 
Duncon, save only that Mr Ferrar hath added that 
excellent preface that is printed before it. 


Here are four George Herbert poems with my own brief 
reflections: 


The Call 
Come, my Way, my Truth, my Life: 
Such a Way, as gives us breath: 
Such a Truth, as ends all strife: 
And sucha Life, as killeth death. 


Come, my Light, my Feast, my Strength: 
Such a Light, as shows a feast: 
Such a Feast, as mends in length: 
Such a Strength, as makes his guest: 


Come, my Joy, my Love, my Heart: 
Such a Joy, as none can move: 
Such a Love, as none can part: 

Such a Heart, as joys in love. 
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There is a musical sound to this poem with its star- 
tling call to God’s presence. The opening word, “Come,” 
makes us wonder if it’s the Lord inviting us to “Come” 
as in Matthew 11: “Come unto me all ye who are heavy 
laden,” or is the speaker of the poem inviting “us” to 
“breathe” because of the truth that ends strife? Then 
comes the most startling line, with words used ina fresh 
new way: “Sucha Life, as killeth death.” Herbert makes 
us wide awake with his word choices so that the final 
lines of the poem are accessible to everyone, whomever 
they are. Herbert’s words invite us to share in a feast 
and to experience love and joy that will last. 


Hope 

I gave to Hope a watch of mine: but he 
An anchor gave to me. 

Then an old prayer-book I did present: 

And he an optic sent. 
With that I gave a vial full of tears: 
But he a few green ears: 
Ah Loiterer! I'll no more, no more I'll bring: 
I did expect a ring. 


There is a subtle irony in this brief poem with its 
dialectic humor. The requests are logical and yet each is 
surprised by an answer from “Hope” that is disappoint- 
ing to the speaker in the poem. And yet, each answer is 
really better and richer than what was requested. 

We wonder if John Donne’s imprinted inscription is 
not in Herbert’s mind as the receiver of an anchor when 
he thought he wanted a time chart. 

The humor of the speaker who calls hope a “Loi- 
terer” are sublime and ironic. But the surprise is that as 
disappointing as hope may seem, the poem’s title pre- 
pares us for something good that is going to happen 
beyond our disappointments. 


The Pulley 
When God at first made man, 
Having a glass of blessings standing by; 
Let us (said he) pour on him all we can: 
Let the world’s riches, which dispersed lie, 
Contract into a span. 


So strength first made a way; 
Then beauty flowed, then wisdom, honour, 
pleasure: 
When almost all was out, God made a stay, 
Perceiving that alone of all His treasure, 
Rest, in the bottom lay. 


For if I should (said He) 

Bestow this jewel also on My creature, 
He would adore My gifts instead of Me, 
And rest in nature, not the God of nature: 

So both should losers be. 


Yet let him keep the rest, 
But keep them with repining restlessness: 
Let him be rich and weary, that at least, 
If goodness lead him not, yet weariness 
May toss him to My breast. 


This is a creation poem, not on the large scale of Genesis 
1, but as if creation happens in a small space. Because of 
its scale, the poem makes creation unusually personal 
and knowable by a listener. 

The creation’s gifts are generously given and yet one 
gift, called “Rest,” is left unopened. Is “Rest” a play on 
the word, which in the Bible refers to that which is com- 
plete and fulfilled as in “Sabbath,” “Seven,” and “Rest?” 

Then the question becomes, how is aman or woman 
to find and own this “Rest.” The author / creator makes 
sure that every other gift stays in full force. Yet without 
“Rest” the man or woman may be rich and yet restless. 

In Herbert’s poem, only goodness is able to lead a 
person to fulfillment. Even faith is not enough, because 
faith is sometimes confused and leads to faulty choices. 
If love is not the guide and leader, at last weariness will 
toss a person to the breast of God. 


Love 
Love bade me welcome: yet my soul drew back, 
Guilty of dust and sin. 
But quick-eyed Love, observing me grow slack 
From my first entrance in, 
Drew nearer to me, sweetly questioning, 
If I lacked anything. 


A guest, I answered, worthy to be here: 
Love said, You shall be he. 
I the unkind, ungrateful? Ah my dear, 
I cannot look on thee. 
Love took my hand, and smiling did reply, 
Who made the eyes but I? 


Truth Lord, but I have marred them: let my 
shame 
Go where it doth deserve. 
And know you not, says Love, who bore the 
blame? 
My dear, then I will serve. 
You must sit down, says Love, and taste my 
meat: 
So I did sit and eat. 


This poem is about goodness, but there is a prob- 
lem that the speaker makes clear: his “soul drew 
back.” The poem then journeys through the com- 
plaints of shame and feelings of unworthiness; nev- 
ertheless, love continues to invite the speaker to come 
and taste. 

The best surprise of this simple poem is the last 
line. “So I did sit and eat.” Herbert affirms that it is 
possible to experience goodness and that we are all 
welcome. He offers an earthy and wonderful close to 
the poem. In the face of self-condemnation and self- 
doubt, Love wins out. 

For Herbert, this is what trust in God comes down 
to. The poet takes the promise of God's love to heart 
and tries it out, with the affirmation, “So I did sit and 
eat.” 

The last lines of the poem evoke images of the 
communion table, and can be read as an invitation to 
join the feast offered by “Love.” Herbert makes the 
abstract idea of God intimate and knowable. Through 
the centuries this call to intimacy remains fresh and 
inviting. 


Earl Palmer (M.Div.) is author of many books, including A 
Faith That Works and Trusting God: Christian Faith in a World of 
Uncertainty. 
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Living with Emily 


Marilyn Chandler McEntyre 


The window tn her little rooftop writing room offered a wide angle on the world. 


You can’t read just one. Once you have imagined that 
“certain slant of light” or felt “a cleaving” in your mind 
or stood at a graveside, barely able to pray except for the 
poignant plea, “Ample make this bed . . .,” you need to 
go back and read another. 

Readers and critics have circled their wagons around 
Emily Dickinson’s poems and scrutinized them, it seems, 
from every point on that circle. Harold Bloom is not alone 
in thinking she is one of the handful of truly original 
poets in the Western world. Helen Vendler finds her 
poems “bald and chilling.” Roger Shattuck calls her 
poetry a “banquet of abstemiousness.” Paul Faris sees a 
note of despair in her most erotic poems. Shira Wolosky, 
taking on the popular image of Dickinson as an eccen- 
tric and insular recluse, has written persuasively of 
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Dickinson as an astute observer and critic of the Civil 
War, the great conflict of her generation, though she only 
twice left Amherst. Apparently the window in her little 
rooftop writing room offered a wide angle on the world. 

The “religious” or “spiritual” dimension of 
Dickinson's poetry, like every other, has been a subject 
of lively debate. Critic Charles Anderson goes so far as 
to claim that “The final direction of her poetry, and the 
pressures that created it, can only be described as reli- 
gious, using that word in its ‘dimension of depth.’” 
While I find Anderson’s definition of “religious” a bit 
too vague to be useful, it does provide a helpful example 
of the ways readers have tried to come to terms with the 
poet's acerbic, witty, sometimes impassioned heterodoxy. 
It is well known that she resisted and openly rejected 


It is precisely in mystery, puzzlement, ambivalence, ambiguity, 


and certainly paradox that the poet finds life, abundantly. 


the religious fervor of the “Second Great Awakening” — 
the evangelical revival that swept New England in her 
youth. Similarly familiar are the many poems that focus, 
often obliquely, on faith, divine presence, death and af- 
terlife, and encounter of the soul with God. One of the 
most explicit, “I Never Saw a Moor,” contains this dec- 
laration of faith: 


I never spoke with God 

Nor visited in Heaven— 
Yet certain am | of the spot 
As if the Chart were given— 


Even here ambiguity shades the apparently straightfor- 
ward claim, since the stanza begins with a clause that 
seems to cast doubt on the reality of prayer. Indeed, her 
prayer poems are among her most bitter, darkened by 
doubt and questions that have tormented a good many 
other souls struggling to maintain confidence in the face 
of human guilt, suffering and loss. This one, for instance, 
addresses God as a divine adversary but witha strange 
intimacy that echoes Job and Jonah. It is a frustrated 
address to one she cannot escape, whose terms she can- 
not accept: 


“Heavenly Father,” — take to thee 
The supreme iniquity, 

Fashioned by thy candid Hand 
Ina moment contraband— 
Though to trust us— seem to us 
More respectful—“we are dust” — 
We apologize to Thee 

For Thine own Duplicity— 


At first glance the poem seems an outcry against injus- 
tice: God has created us sinners only to punish us for 
the iniquity he himself “fashioned.” We've been framed 
and trapped by a malicious divinity who seems to take 
pleasure in our humiliation. He made us capable of sin, 


apparently incapable of avoiding it, and then made re- 
pentance a condition of salvation. Or so it seems. 

What fascinates me about this poem and others that 
focus on God and verge on prayer is, first of all, that she 
wrote them. A true unbeliever wouldn’t have. This one 
is a forceful and direct address to a God she at least 
posits with enough passion to suggest deep investment 
in actual relationship with him. Along with her other 
poems, she tucked it away to await an uncertain future: 
it was not a public performance, but a private cry of the 
heart, infused with as much longing as resentment. 

Secondly, I am struck by its daring. Her attitude is 
not unlike that of an adolescent lashing out at a parent 
whose love is deep, resilient, and abiding enough to 
withstand all her flailing and to be patient with her in- 
comprehension. 

Thirdly, the poem leaves loopholes for faith, ac- 
knowledging, albeit with grudging irony, and between 
quotation marks lest we miss it, the one she addresses 
as a heavenly father who, it may be, has chosen to “trust 
us.” It seems a dubious doctrine to the speaker, but one 
that merits mention at the very center of the poem. 

Fourthly, it seems worth noticing the “we” in the 
final sentence: the speaker approaches God not only on 
her own behalf, but on behalf of others. She comes as a 
representative of all people of faith forced to dwell in the 
mists of a mystery that sometimes seems like the heart of 
darkness. 

This might seem a conclusive rejection of Christian 
doctrine and of the loving God that doctrine proclaims. 
Yet it is precisely in mystery, puzzlement, ambivalence, 
ambiguity, and certainly paradox that the poet finds 
life, abundantly. “I dwell in possibility,” she writes in 
another poem, “a fairer house than prose.” 

Inconclusiveness is her habit of mind and her habi- 
tat, and inconclusiveness leads us on from one poem to 
another. Each of them reminds us that we’re not done 
yet. There is yet another possibility, another angle on 
experience, another way of imagining death or the sun- 
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rise or the Spirit that blows through the grass where the 
“narrow fellow” hides. 

And so I have come back to her, often after letting 
my frayed paperback edition of her poems lie fallow on 
the shelf for many months, drawn by her bold, urgent 
desire for something that lies just beyond the veil, touched 
and awakened by the way her longings have mirrored 
my own. 

My life with Emily began, inauspiciously, as it has 
for so many readers, in a high school English class. I 
never have learned to like “Hope is the thing with feath- 
ers” quite as much as I| think I should, having spent a 
little too much time in enforced small group discussion 
about bird imagery with slightly embarrassed class- 
mates. But even that bruised and battered poem has 
tugged at my consciousness when hope has waned and 
Ihave needed a way to reframe and reclaim it. It turns 
out the bird imagery is worth thinking about: 


“Hope” is the thing with feathers - 
That perches in the soul - 

And sings the tune without the words - 
And never stops - at all - 


And sweetest - in the Gale - is heard - 
And sore must be the storm - 

That could abash the little Bird 

That kept so many warm - 


I’ve heard it in the chillest land - 
And on the strangest Sea - 

Yet - never - in Extremity, 

It asked a crumb - of me. 


It’s really a remarkable bird. I’ve noticed, in the long 
aftermath since those enforced “discussions” in sopho- 
more English class, that this bird is a little descendent of 
the dove that appeared when the heavens opened in 
Luke’s gospel, and of Shakespeare's “lark at break of 
day arising from sullen earth.” Its descendants include 
T. S. Eliot’s dove that “descending, breaks the air with 
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flame of incandescent terror,” and Wallace Stevens’ s 
“pigeons making “ambiguous undulations as they sink 
drifting downward to darkness on extended wings.” 

This little bird makes its sturdy way to chill lands, 
strange seas, and out to the extremities the Psalmist writes 
about when he considers how the hand of God holds 
him when he takes “the wings of the morning” and flies 
to “the uttermost parts of the sea.” 

Emily’s bird has a history as well as an authenticity 
made persuasive by her faithful observation of the ac- 
tual birds on the branches of the trees in her Amherst 
garden—robins, finches, chickadees, sparrows. She 
knew them. So when she identifies “Hope” as a bird, 
she does so with a scope of theological, literary, and 
ornithological authority one might miss, disguised as 
they are by a nursery rhythm—a deliberate and (I be- 
lieve) ironic device. 

That irony consistently takes the form of playful 
understatement. The poems are small—innocent-look- 
ing as children’s rhymes. Their rhythms are unsophisti- 
cated. Someone famously claimed that all of Dickinson’s 
poems could be sung to “The Yellow Rose of Texas.” 
I’ve checked. That smart aleck was wrong, but made a 
point worth noticing. Most of her poems could be sung 
to popular hymn tunes —simple, predictable, bordering 
on trite. Yet, like hymns, those rhythms are made to carry 
significant theological weight—sometimes almost more 
than they can bear—and to leave the reader in the bor- 
derland where statement and story end in mystery. 

Her sentences—those that don’t trail off in a breath- 
less dash—are most often simple and declarative: “The 
brain is wider than the sky.” “I heard a fly buzz when I 
died.” “Pain has an element of blank.” But each of those 
examples stops you in your tracks, if you’re paying at- 
tention: a figure of speech suddenly reconfigures your 
certainties; an unlikely point of view teases you into 
considering the nature of death; and the precision of a 
word choice enables you to think beyond clichés about 
suffering. 

[have taught Dickinson to college students who 
have often come to her poems after weeks of navigating 


Emily left blessings in her wake, like small gems among the pebbles. Because of 


her I now see the sun rise “a ribbon at a time.” I get a glimpse of purple on a 


hike and think of “unsuspected violets.” 


Moby-Dick. I pair her poems with Walt Whitman’s, 
which isn’t entirely fair to either poet, since the contrast 
between them so easily leads to polarization and aes- 
thetic partisanship. The students are glad, in any event, 
that Emily’s are short. But of course they are soon dis- 
abused of the idea that anything with three short stan- 
zas is a piece of cake. The cake-walk in this case, it turns 
out, is a labyrinth. And as within a labyrinth, those who 
make the journey slowly, noticing what they notice (an 
instruction I repeat at regular intervals), find themselves 
jarred, unsettled, stirred by an affective precision and a 
depth of feeling they have rarely encountered, certainly 
not in words with the atomic weight of plutonium. 

I have seen students who would never voluntarily 
have bought a book of poems walk the campus clutch- 
ing their fat grey volumes of Emily Dickinson's Collected 
Poems, dog-eared and grass-stained like best-loved nov- 
els. A student from New England got misty-eyed one 
day when we read: 


There’s a certain Slant of light 
Winter Afternoons — 

That oppresses, like the Heft 
Of Cathedral Tunes. ... 


“I know that light,” she said, “when the first snow 
comes and it’s not going to stay, and you're not quite 
used to winter yet but it’s dark by 5:00 and what light 
there is goes grey by 3:00. Sometimes just one ray breaks 
through the clouds and comes in the window. Every- 
thing around it seems darker.” 

The conversation turned to light and music and the 
susceptibilities that tie our moods to the natural world. 
We talked about how “cathedral tunes” might be op- 
pressive, about the gravitas of Bach’s organ pieces, and 
how arduous it could be to find adequate expression for 
sorrow. By the time we finished, a certain slant of light 
lay on the bowed heads of those young readers like a 
kindly hand extended in blessing. 

Emily left blessings in her wake, like small gems 
among the pebbles. Because of her I now see the sun rise 


“a ribbon at a time.” I get a glimpse of purple ona hike 
and think of “unsuspected violets.” Occasionally I won- 
der, before I edge away from a stranger’s eccentric be- 
havior, whether this apparent madness might have in it 
a bit of “divinest sense.” Because of her I stand by open 
graves and between my tears remember, “Make this bed 
with awe.” Because of her I paused recently to pray fora 
young man lost in an avalanche, imagining “First — Chill 
— then Stupor — then the letting go-.” And because of her 
Iam reminded not to measure ambitions or achievements 
only in the terms Ive learned inside institutional walls, 
but to admire those who can say, like Emily, 


The bee is not afraid of me, 

I know the butterfly; 

The pretty people in the woods 
Receive me cordially. 


Thoreau “traveled” a great deal in Concord, and 
Emily in Amherst. She entered into relationship with 
creatures of other orders—animal, plant, insect, and 
spirit—not holding herself apart but humbling herself 
to meet them on their own mysterious terms. 

I continue to need what she offers—not only the 
surprise, delight, and intellectual stimulation, but ways 
of seeing the natural world that reawaken me to our 
intimate connection with it, the healthy skepticism she 
brought to the mindless conventions of her generation 
that I need to bring to those of mine, and her bold will- 
ingness to wrestle with a God who, like Jacob, she would 
not let go until he blessed her. 


Marilyn McEntyre is a writer and professor of medical hu- 
manities. She is the author of many books, including three 
books of poetry inspired by painters: Drawn to the Light, In 
Quiet Light, and The Color of Light. 
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Keading the 23rd Psalm 
as Poetry 


Chris Corwin 


The Book of Psalms has a well-established reputation. The psalms are well-loved by read- 
ers who often cite them as their favorite book of the Bible. Poets proclaim their language as 
skillful. Biblical scholars find in the psalms expressions of philosophy and culture that 


amplify historical understandings of ancient Israel. 
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The psalms help readers understand the joys and sorrows of this 


present life, as a guide for seeking and deepening their relationship 


with God. 


I’m convinced, though, that few of those who praise the 
psalms actually read them as poetry, including poetry 
aficionados, devotional readers, and biblical scholars. 
In general, thoughtful readers find the psalms a great 
source of comfort. The psalms help readers understand 
the joys and sorrows of this present life, as a guide for 
seeking and deepening their relationship with God. 

Poets hold the Psalter in high regard as part of a 
canon which informs much of the literature of the West- 
ern world, though they may read only a few selected 
psalms with striking individual lines or a striking use 
of metaphors. I suspect that many who endorse the 
psalms as great literature do so primarily because of 
their standing in the literary canon. 

Biblical scholars focus on details and difficulties of 
the texts. Because of this scholastic work, the Bible is 
considered one of the most accurately translated ancient 
texts. Scholars understand the way the texts establish 
themes. They are aware of literary cohesion, leitmotifs, 
and leitwérter. But their work can become mired in de- 
tails, citing multiple opinions but drawing few solid 
conclusions. This may be acceptable within their disci- 
plines, but not helpful to those outside them. Many schol- 
ars don’t even understand how psalms work as poems. 
A Jesuit teacher of mine referred to one brilliant biblical 
scholar as “not having a single literary bone in his body.” 

But, despite these criticisms, I believe the work of bib- 
lical scholars is important. The quest for God, through 
studying the psalms is a noble endeavor. Their work is 
crucial for the understanding of the Psalter. 

The affection poets have for the psalms is both intui- 
tive and praiseworthy. For them, focus on overall struc- 
ture is important, and line-by-line study also is neces- 
sary. 
It’s what biblical scholars and poets miss that I la- 
ment. 


Thoughts on reading the Psalms both intellectually and 
spiritually 

First, we need to understand that most psalms are 
complete poetic entities. The parts work toward a 
whole—a characteristic feature of what we call art. One 
might quote lines from War and Peace or a modern pop 
song or a film and never think that was a substitute for 
the entire story. The way literature establishes meaning 
is complex, with the whole being more than the sum of 
the parts. Recognizing how the psalms are structured 
helps us understand major themes. These themes aren’t 
static ideas, expressed neatly in charts. They are devel- 
oped dynamically like our own experience with God, in 
which we might be stunned with awe and beauty; con- 
vinced one moment, baffled and confused the next. 

Understanding the themes of the Psalter is essential 
to understanding the individual psalms. It’s possible to 
read a particular psalm, feel inspired with a deepened 
spirituality, and still miss the main theme of the writer. 

Second, we need to understand one of the basic po- 
etic devices of biblical Hebrew poetry: parallelism. By 
far the most important aspect of biblical Hebrew poetry, 
parr allium is what makes the psalms poetry. It is a match- 
ing of elements within a single line or adjacent lines. 
Parallelism may be conceptual, grammatical, phoneti- 
cal, or lexical and emphasize either similarity or dis- 
similarity. 

In 1752, Bishop Lowth, an early scholar of poetry, 
presented a paper to the Royal Society outlining three 
basics types of parallelism: 

1. Synonymous - repeating an idea: God delivers the 
poor; the Lord saves the weak. 

2. Antithetical - contrasting perspectives: The rich 
answer roughly; the poor use entreaty. 

3. Synthetic - a catch-all term encompassing a range 
of relationships: The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not lack. 
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Third, without spiritual experience in spirituality and 
understanding the poetics of the psalms, readers may 
miss the point. Reading the psalms as poetry is a great 
help in understanding them. 

For example, without understanding the desire to 
seek God, a reader may miss the point of what it feels 
like to search for God, much like one who has never 
fallen in love might not appreciate a love poem. On the 
other hand, reading a love poem might serve to illumi- 
nate the possibilities of love and reading a psalm might 
create a longing to know God. (Note: I’m not arguing 
that belief in God is required to read the psalms; not so. 
Atheists may be obsessed with God, and consciously 
seeking truth. This is, in effect, seeking God, and can 
lead to understanding, especially if, you believe as I do, 
that God may be speaking to them.) 


Psalm 23 as an illustration of Hebrew poetry 
This famous psalm beautifully displays central char- 
acteristics of biblical poetry: 

- It is bifurcative (divided into two parts, roughly 
equal in size). This is a common pattern used in the 
Psalter. 

- Itemploys parallelism. 

- It progresses to a sharp conclusion (strong ending). 
- It is an extended metaphor, with propositional state- 
ments supporting, influencing, and counterpointing, 
the metaphorical language and lexical cohesion. 


Fortunately, most of these characteristics show up in 
English translations so reading Hebrew isn’t necessary 
to understand the poetry in the text. Lines in Hebrew 
poetry consist of two parts (sometimes three), and each 
section typically has three stresses. 

The way I approach the psalms falls in the category 
of “close reading.” This is sometimes termed “reading 
as if for the first time” or “attentive reading,” looking 
carefully at the words being used as well as what is not 
being said. Here is my “close reading” of Psalm 23, pay- 
ing attention to connections, progression of thought, and 
clashes. 
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Psalm 23 - First half 

Line 1 The Lord is my shepherd // I shall not lack. 

Line 2 Beside the still waters, he leads me // in green pastures, 
he makes me lie down 

Line 3 He restores my (soul)(life) he leads me // in paths of 
righteousness for his name’s sake. 

Line 4 Yes, when I will walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death / / I will fear no evil, for you are with me. 


(Note: These lines do not match the verse numbering 
you will see in your Bibles. Those numbers were added 
in the Middle Ages and I’m following the Hebrew texts. 
The/ /symbol marks the division between the two half- 
lines.) 

The opening phrase, the “Lord is my Shepherd,” pre- 
sents the central metaphor of the poem. The second half 
of the opening line, parallels the first with the phrase “I 
shall not lack,” summing up what is meant by “the Lord 
is my shepherd.” This metaphor / proposition combina- 
tion creates a first line that serves as a preface to the 
entire poem and as a thematic summary of the poem as 
well. The parallelism of the line might be described as 
metaphor: propositional statement. 

This first line’s metaphor, “The Lord is my shepherd,” 
is the genius of the poem—a brilliant, accurate, comfort- 
ing description of God’s relationship with the psalmist. 
It is so powerful and spiritually encouraging that the 
reader might see the poem as metaphorical only, miss- 
ing the central literary thrust. Don’t misunderstand me, 
the metaphor is very important to the poem’s meaning. 
But what the poem does in toto is even more stunning 
than the overarching metaphor. 

Consider the development of the metaphor in lines 2- 
4. This is not a standard psalm opening; the shortness 
of the line, the looseness of the parallelism, with the 
cerebral connection between the metaphor and the 
propositional claim is not a typical opening line in the 
Psalter. 

Line 2 presents an extension of the metaphor in very 
standard poetic form. 

Both half-lines not only continue the metaphorical 


We need to understand that the Psalms are complete poetic entities, 


The parts work toward a whole —a characteristic of what we call art. 


tone, but have a syntax-based parallelism: a preposition 
(“beside,” “in”) followed by atwo-word place descrip- 
tion “still waters,” “green pastures” ). The following ex- 
presses this parallelism visually: 


Beside the still waters, he leads me // 


A B GC 
in green pastures, he makes me lie down 
A’ B’ CG 


The matches between the A:A’ and B:B’ etc. should 
be clear. Note that the parallel between “he leads me” 
(C) and “he makes me lie down” (C’) involves an inten- 
sification; there is a greater sense of security in lying 
down than in simply being led. 

Line 3 departs from this strict regularity with a “run- 
on” structure, reverting to the inventiveness of the first 
line. Grammatically, the ending part of the first half-line 
runs over into second half-line. The middle part is in 
parallel with line 2 with the order reversed: 

He restores my life; he leads me // in paths of righteousness 
for his name’s sake. 

In the first half-line, the short propositional phrase, 
“he restores my life,” brackets the middle phrase, “he 
leads me in paths of righteousness” with the ending of 
the second half-line, “for his name’s 
sake.” What is unique is that the “ex- 
tra” content in the line, the beginning 
and end, are so much outside the 
parallelism, yet make perfect sense. 

From a semantic/conceptual 
standpoint, the last phrase “for his 
name’s sake,” is somewhat of a 
shock. Up to this point, the psalm 
lists only benefits to the psalmist: 
sustenance, rest, pleasantness. This 
last phrase, though, surprises the 
reader with God’s concern for his 
own name. Up to this point in the 
poem, this phrase alone is outside 
the shepherd metaphor. 


The run-on structure in line 3, splitting the parallel 
to the two halves of line 2, and the propositional charac- 
ter of the line’s end, “for the sake of his name,” all con- 
tribute to the already prose-like character initiated by 
the first phrase of line 3, “he restores my life.” Scholars 
are right in wondering how to scan this line. 


Climactic ending of the first half 

Aside from ending the first half of the poem (a position 
which receives a sort of natural emphasis), line 4 re- 
ceives a further emphasis at its start with accentuated 
by “yes, yay, also, even” (gam) and the use of “when” 
(ki). 

Thus far, the metaphorical phrases in the poem have 
used the imperfect tense-aspect with a sense of present 
continual action: “he leads me,” “makes me rest,” etc. 
But here the “when” suggests that the imperfect of “I 
walk” indicates an experience not frequently repeated 
or an experience expected but not having yet occurred. 

Yes, when I will walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death // I will fear no evil, for you are with me. 

The cumulative buildup to line 4 suggests that it 
constitutes a great challenge to the psalmist’s confi- 
dence. Several other features highlight this last phrase 
of line 4. First, the last phrase ending the first half of the 
of the poem, “you are with me,” is 
propositional. 

This phrase and the opening meta- 
phor, “The Lord is my shepherd,” 
bracket the first section. Just as the “I 
shall not lack” interprets the meta- 
phor, so also (and perhaps even more) 
this propositional phrase “you are 
with me” sums up what is meant by 
the Lord being shepherd, namely, God 
present with us. 

The Lord is addressed as “you” 
for the first time in this line. With this 
small, but sudden shift in addressee 
the poem achieves a dramatic shift 
from the conceptual to the relational. 
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Psalm 23 - Second half 


Line 

4B Your scepter and your staff; // they will comfort me. 

5A You will arrange before me a table // in front of my en- 
emies 

5B You make rich with oil my head; // my cup overflows. 

6A Surely goodness and love will follow me // all the days of 

my life. 

6B and I will dwell in the house of the Lord // for length of 
days. 

The second half of the poem continues the metaphor, 
as well as its general tone. But there is a significant shift. 
A number of images and specific words used may al- 
lude to dual settings, urban and/or pastoral. So there’s 
an overall sense that the poem moves away from the 
purely pastoral setting of the first section, while at the 
same time preserving connections to the shepherd meta- 
phor. 

The second half of Psalm 23 continues the “you are 
with me” emphasis, with a pivotal shift to the second 
person addressee; ” Your scepter and your staff, / / they 
will comfort me.” 

This line presents what might be an odd collocation 
of “scepter” (also translated as “rod”) and “staff.” The 
uncertainty lies in our incomplete knowledge about an- 
cient shepherding practices. Are “scepter” and “staff” 
actually different shepherding implements? Or is this 
just Hebrew parallelism at work, with the two words 
functionally synonymous in this context? What is im- 
portant is that the scepter (shevet) could be connected to 
the pastoral setting, but it is frequently used as a symbol 
representing the power of the king or court. This ambi- 
guity setting, the king’s court or the shepherd’s field, 
continues throughout this second half of the psalm. 

“Arranging a table” may evoke for us a non-pastoral 
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image. In ancient Israelite times, however, tables might 
not have been restricted to urban settings. Nor is it clear 
that “enemies” is a step removed from the shepherding 
metaphor. Designating them “my enemies” as opposed 
to “brigands” or “thieves” hints at personal enemies 
which one does not typically think a shepherd would 
have. In the court, though, personal enemies are not at 
all unusual. Here the phrasing suggests David seated 
opposite Saul in the king’s court rather than Bedouins 
out in the desert. 


You make rich with oil my head; // my cup overflows. 


Line 5B continues the shepherd / court ambiguity witha 
delicate inventiveness. Anointing with oil relates both 
to luxury and to official appointments of the highest 
order, kingly and priestly. Yet here it is described witha 
word meaning “makes fat” or “rich.” In the parallel co- 
lon, the liquid image continues, but morphs away from 
an anointing oil to a drink, with “my cup overflows.” 
Once again, one cannot rule out a shepherd having a 
cup; but it is not an item necessarily present in that mi- 
lieu. In the court setting, there is no question of its ap- 
propriateness. Certainly more important than setting, 
this whole line extends the opening line’s “I shall not 
lack” to a supply well beyond basic necessities, embrac- 
ing both luxury and abundance. 


Surely goodness and love will follow me; all the days of 


my life. 
and I will dwell in the house of the Lord for length of days. 


The Hebrew ak (“surely”) in Line 6A introduces the 
final couplet of the poem ina fashion similar to the way 
gam (“yes, yay”) introduces the closing line of the first 
section. 


The metaphorical character of this section may shift 
the very conceptual terms “good” (tov) and “mercy,” 
(hesed) slightly toward the metaphorical. “Follow” may 
even contain a hint of the central metaphor, with “good- 
ness” and “mercy” following the psalmist (like sheep). 
At this point, the sum total of dual usages or non-pasto- 
ral settings in stanza 2 is enough to conclude that a 
significant shift has taken place. 

The ending of Line 6A, “all the days of my life,” con- 
forms to the form of the last half of the poem which 
employs a very short second colon. The temporal se- 
mantic domains of “all the days of my life” and “length 
of days” creates a parallelism between the closing half- 
lines 6A and 6B. 

This leaves a more complicated parallel between 
“goodness and mercy will follow me” and “I will dwell 
in the house of the Lord.” The former pair implies mo- 
tion froma static “all the days of my life” to something 
beyond,” length of days.” The latter pair suggests a shift 
from an image of motion to one of rest, “dwelling in the 
house of the Lord.” Together, these two pairs depict a 
temporal progression from the one 
state to the other. 

The poetic culmination of the poem 
is “the house of the Lord.” At this point, 
the pastoral setting has completely 
vanished. The “place” now is the 
house of the Lord as a more permanent 
resting place. The temporal complete- 
ness of “all the days of my life” is fol- 
lowed by “length of days.” “All the 
days of my life” acknowledges a limit 
to life on this earth, thereby touching 
on the notion of death. “Length of 
days” touches on the extension of days 
and is open-ended, without set limits. 

Standard parallelism would more 


often than not entail some form of development, an “A 
and what's more B,” intensification. This suggests that 
the last line goes beyond “the days of my life” (i.e., into 
the afterlife). It is in the house of the Lord that the “you 
are with me” becomes permanent. 

The bifurcative structure of the poem further connects 
the “you are with me” and the “dwelling in the house of 
the Lord.” Both receive emphasis by ending major sec- 
tions of the poem. The sense of God’s presence, “you are 
with me” and “the house of the Lord” are physically 
connected in the ancient Hebrew worldview. 

So the “house of the Lord” ending is intricately tied 
into the rest of the poem. It represents a theological cli- 
max: a more permanent and/or a more intense experi- 
ence of God’s presence, which is, in essence, “you are 
with me.” So “dwelling in the house of the Lord” embod- 
ies the overarching metaphor. 

A poetic reading discloses a spirituality that discerns 
the edge between life and after-life issues, in which the 
present “you are with me” extends right up to the end of 
this life, and across into the next. In this powerful ending, 
the poet’s emphasis is on the final 
line, “dwelling in the house of the 
Lord, for length of days.” This is a 
particularly fitting ending for a 
psalm that opens a sequence of po- 
ems (Psalms 23-29) that highlight 
the house of the Lord. 


Chris Corwin is an Old Testament 
scholar whose doctoral work on the 
Hebrew Scriptures emphasized the 
Psalms. 
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Film 


Hail, Caesar! 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 
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isis 


umnist (Tilda Swinton) 


Eddie Mannix (Josh Brolin) is followed by a gossip col 


The Coen brothers have done it again. A movie that seemed lightweight and goofy as I 
watched it, seemed profound on later reflection. This was my experience viewing the 
wonderful O Brother, Where Art Thou? and the new, Hail, Caesar!. 

Coen brothers movies often reference film history. The title, “O Brother, Where Art Thou?” 
was taken from a Depression-era Preston Sturges movie. Hail, Caesar!, set in the 1950s, 
does a hilarious riff on the McCarthy-era mindset. A group of communist screenwriters 
meet to discuss the evils of capitalism in a beautiful ocean-view Malibu home. They scheme 
to overthrow capitalism and to get more capital (through a kidnapping plot) for them- 
selves. But this is a subplot. 


; 


That the infighting, bad acting, big egos, etc., of production members 


goes on while filming the “greatest story ever told” is intentionally 


discordant. This disconnect provides good material for satire, but the 


satire is aimed at Hollywood, not the Passion story. 


The main story line in Hail, Cae- 
sar! focuses ona film crew making a 
movie about the crucifixion. The Pas- 
sion week events are viewed through 
the eyes of a Roman guard. As the 
actor playing the Roman soldier, 
George Clooney is the perfect Coen 
brothers leading man—a smart guy 
playing a silly guy (and clearly en- 
joying it). 

That the infighting, bad acting, 
big egos, etc., of production members 
goes on while filming the “greatest 
story ever told” is intentionally dis- 
cordant. This disconnect provides 
good material for satire, but the sat- 
ire is aimed at Hollywood, not the 
Passion story. 

As the film’s pretend movie 
moves along inside the Coen’s real 
movie, it reaches its climax when the 
Roman soldier looks up at aman on 
across. We don’t see the man’s face, 
just a back view of a perfectly-coifed 
Prell blonde. The soldier is clearly 
having a profound experience, and 
as violins started up, the audience 
around me laughed. 

My first reaction was that people 
were laughing at the Biblical event, 
which would be offensive. And, 
some in the Berkeley audience may 
have been laughing at the real event. 


But I don’t think the Coen brothers 
were. They were making fun of the 
“Hollywood” Jesus. 

Hail, Caesar!’s central character is 
Eddie Mannix (Josh Brolin). Eddie 
is the studio “fixer.” We watch as he 
leaves home in the middle of the 
night, responding toa call. A studio 
starlet is shooting some naughty 
photos, which would ruin her repu- 
tation and harm the movie. Eddie 
shows up at her home and puts an 
end to it. Later, he arranges another 
starlet’s wedding, so she won't give 
birth out of wedlock. He cleans up 
all the messes, responding to any 
potential scandal. 

You might imagine that someone 
like Eddie, who cleans up after the 
studio’s rich, spoiled, and some- 
times debauched stars would be- 
come cynical. But the opposite is true. 
Despite the messes he cleans up and 
the weird hours he keeps, Eddie is a 
devout Catholic and devoted family 
man. 

He’s wracked by guilt because 
his wife thinks he’s stopped smok- 
ing and he still sneaks a few ciga- 
rettes. We hear about this in confes- 
sional visits with a priest. Although 
Eddie seems non-judgmental toward 
the reprobates he babysits, his own 


conscience is so sensitive that the 
priest tells him not to confess so of- 
ten. 

In seminary literature classes 
some years ago, it was popular to talk 
about “Christ figures” in novels. 
Eddie may not be a Christ figure but 
he is a believer, living in imitation of 
Christ, willing to descend into the 
mire, without judgment. 

In the end, when he’s offered a 
job which would allow him the time 
with his family he desires, he wor- 
ries about letting the studio down. 
With the help of his long-suffering 
priest, who’s clearly not used to deal- 
ing with souls with such tender con- 
sciences, he makes the right deci- 
sion. 

Whatever Joel and Ethan Coen’s 
personal beliefs may be, they seem 
to have a real understanding of the 
heart of the Gospel. As with O 
Brother, Where Art Thou?, | found 
Hail, Caesar! smart, funny, entertain- 
ing, and theologically intriguing. 


Sharon Gallagher is editor of Radix 
magazine and a faculty member at New 
College Berkeley. She is the author of 
Finding Faith. 
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Blackstar 


David Bowie 


(ISO Records) 


Music 


reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


In this year’s Academy Awards 
show during the memoriam segment, 
the image of David Bowie flashed for 
a second—a bolt of memory for his 
30 roles in such films as the cosmic 
The Man Who Fell to Earth (1976) and 
the poignant Merry Christmas, Mr. 
Lawrence (1983). 

While a minor movie star without 
any noteworthy roles in his later ca- 
reer, Bowie was at heart a classic art- 
ist who used pop music to give voice 
to his passions and often his trick- 
ery. Case in point, the Brit’s catchy 
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1971 tune “Changes” from his Hunky 
Dory album that focused both on the 
desire for artistic reinvention and the 
expansion of musical possibilities. 
Bowie’s work went beyond the sta- 
tus quo that bred such ‘70s styles as 
art pop and glam rock. 

The electric guitar-driven Bowie 
was in motion. Confounding the 
folk-pop rule of the airwaves in 1972, 
he released the concept album The 
Rise and Fall of Ziggy Stardust and 
the Spiders from Mars about an extra- 
terrestrial rock star. At the time of its 


release, I was totally into the under- 
ground pop/rock of the era heard on 
commercial-free FM radio stations. 
What compelled me to buy the LP 
still confounds me—and initially I 
thought I had wasted my $3 on a 
dud. But with such songs as “Soul 
Love,” “Starman,” “Five Years,” and 
“Suffragette City,” I was won over 
by this sci-fi recording that ques- 
tioned social mores. Today it contin- 
ues to stand as one of my cherished 
favorite albums. Critics over the 
years have agreed, positioning it in 


On the most moving piece of Blackstar, “Lazarus,” Bowie—a lyricist known 


for cryptic meanings — makes reference, one assumes, to the Lazarus who Jesus 


knew and raised from the dead in one of his most dramatic miracles. 


the higher reaches of greatest record- 
ings of all time. 

While Bowie continued to stretch 
out in other directions musically, 
leaving me far behind, he remained 
an enigmatic hero of sorts as a shape- 
shifter (from his pop post-disco hit 
“Let’s Dance” to his rhythm-and- 
blues-fueled tune “Fame” ). His pres- 
ence reaffirmed itself to me in the last 
year as he began to work with jazz 
artists who are my acquaintances. I 
was intrigued by what Bowie was 
up to, even though he grew up a jazz 
fan and played the saxophone. 

As it turned out, Bowie was pre- 
paring the music for his 25th album, 
the remarkable Blackstar, which he 
released on January 8, 2016, his 69th 
birthday, and two days before he 
died after an 18-month battle with 
cancer. 

It’s a recording that’s inspired by 
jazz and informed by the rock vibe 
and his fascination with singular 
hip-hopper Kendrick Lamar. It’s a 
rare album given that it was largely 
written and recorded on the brink of 
death. Even though Bowie doesn’t 
discover a conversion resolution, he 
nonetheless reflects the ultimate fi- 
nal stage of his life. This sober, dark 
quality to the album perfectly fits the 
torment and questioning of his final 
days. 

On the most moving piece of 
Blackstar, “Lazarus,” Bowie—a lyri- 
cist known for cryptic meanings— 
makes reference, one assumes, to the 
Lazarus who Jesus knew and raised 
from the dead in one of his most dra- 
matic miracles. Bowie hauntingly 
opens the song: 


Look up here, I’m in heaven 
I’ve got scars that can’t be seen 
I’ve got drama, can’t be stolen 
Everybody knows me now 


Likewise he sings about the free- 
dom he will face when he dies: “You 
know I'll be free / Just like that blue- 
bird/ Now, ain’t that just like me?” 
Likewise the title tune is an enigma 
of lyrics that flash through his life 
with its ups and downs—with the 
word “blackstar” having multiple 
meanings that are all jumbled to- 
gether in this ten-minute epic work. 

Keeping in mind Bowie's Ziggy- 
like outer space fantasies early in his 
career, there’s the dying light of a 
black dwarf star (or in physics: a 
transitional state between a col- 
lapsed star and a singularity). Black 
star is also a cancer lesion, usually 
associated with breast cancer— 
again an image of his impending 
death. But interestingly it may also 
refer to an Elvis Presley song (Bowie 
loved Presley and shared his birth- 
day) about the coming of death, 
“Black Star.” Elvis sang: 


Every man has a black star 

A black star over his shoulder 

And when a man sees his black star 
He knows his time, his time has come 


Even more curious is that Bowie 
told saxophonist Donny McCaslin 
when they were recording the song 
that it was about ISIS. (Although he 
later denied it.) 

In “Blackstar” Bowie questions: 
“How many times does an angel 
fall/ How many people lie instead of 


talking tall?” And then later, he 
sings, “I see right, so wide, so open- 
hearted pain/I want eagles in my 
daydreams, diamonds in my eyes.” 
The album includes a song about 
a murder and a bopping tune sung 
in Nadsat, the street slang the thugs 
spoke in the dystopian film A Clock- 
work Orange by Stanley Kubrick based 
on the novel by Anthony Burgess. 
Then there’s “Dollar Days,” 
where Bowie again looks to his ill- 
fated future by singing, “If I’ll never 
see the English evergreens I’m run- 
ning to/It’s nothing to me” and “I’m 
falling down/ Don’t believe for just 
one second I’m forgetting you/I’m 
trying to/I’m dying to.” 
Bowie closes Blackstar with more 
observations on his oncoming death 
on “I Can’t Give Everything Away”: 


I know something is very wrong 
The pulse returns for prodigal sons 
The blackout’s hearts with flowered 
news 

With skull designs upon my shoes 
I can’t give everything 

Away 


A moving but coded insight into the 
Starman’s final hours on earth, 
Blackstar is a rarefied work of art rock 
teeming with honesty in contemplat- 
ing the final question of what death 
holds beyond the finite days. Bowie 
leaves us a gift of his poetic diary on 
the subject. 


Dan Ouellette is conducting research and 
interviews for his new book on Joni Mitchell 
and her connection to jazz. 
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Living by the Book: The Jewish Bible and 
the Everyday Power of Text 


An exhibit at The Magnes Collection of Jewish Art and Life 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


The Bible is a constant in Jewish life, in all the varied forms it has taken around the world 
and across history. Biblical texts stand at the center of the Jewish experience —Jews keep 
biblical time, cultivate biblical bodies, and build and imagine biblical spaces. 


(From the curator’s introduction to the exhibit.) 


Viewing the Living by the Book exhibit 
at the Magnes museum in Berkeley 
gave me a deeper appreciation of Ju- 
daism and what it offers Christians. 
The exhibit features texts, images, 
and objects (from the glorious to the 
mundane) that give witness to faith. 

In Christian circles some Protes- 
tant traditions remain suspicious of 
imagery or decorative ostentation. 
This iconoclasm has roots in the Ref- 
ormation and maybe some residual 
Puritan spirit. 

It’s true that an elaborate setting 
isn’t necessary for worship. We're 
told that worship takes place wher- 
ever two or three believers gather in 
the name of the Lord. But we’re also 
born with an innate sense of beauty, 
and in the Jewish tradition, beauty 
isn’t held suspect. Years ago I was 
excited to discover an Old Testament 
passage where holiness and beauty 
were shown to be harmonious. The 
verse is in a passage describing the 
new temple: 

“Moreover thou shalt make the taber- 
nacle with ten curtains of fine twined 
linen, and blue, and purple, and scarlet: 
with cherubims of cunning work shalt 
thou make them” (Exodus 26:1, KJV). 

Ilove the phrase “with cherubims 
of cunning work,” and the descrip- 
tion of “fine-twined” linen, imply- 
ing that the material world matters, 


that beauty matters. The passages de- 
scribing the building of the temple 
combine concern for utility and for 
beauty. 

At the Magnes exhibit the curator’s 
combination of “high” art with ev- 
eryday objects is striking. A Yom 
Kippur belt with elaborately en- 
graved silver buckle (18th century, 
Galicia) sits next to a well-worn book 
on Jewish Cooking (1950s, New York 
City). Next to a little book about the 
sale of Torah scrolls (late 18th cen- 
tury, Germany) sits a large Torah 
scroll in an elaborately engraved 
brass case, with majestic finials 
(1830, Kolkata, India). The finials 
look like the domes of Indian pal- 
aces. 

Both the art and the daily objects 
show that Jews retained their faith 
in the diaspora, but were influenced 
by their new countries. The expres- 
sion of one faith through the lens of 
so many cultures is moving. 

The exhibit guidebook describes 
the importance of marking time to the 
Jewish culture. Rituals such as ob- 
serving holy days are a way of uni- 
fying the Jewish people, even when 
they’re separated. The author writes: 
“Even everyday time-keeping ob- 
jects, like desk clocks and watches, 
may refer to time by substituting Ara- 
bic or Roman numerals with Hebrew 


letters—making every second bibli- 
cal.” 

As Christians we’re told to be in 
the world but not of it, which isn’t 
always easy. The Jewish tradition 
has figured out how to be in a cul- 
ture but remain distinct in ways im- 
portant to their faith. 

The title of the Magnes exhibit is 
also significant and helpful. It’s 
about “Living” by the book, not 
studying it. Scholarship is highly 
regarded in the Jewish tradition and 
studying biblical texts is an impor- 
tant step to right living, but it’s the 
living that counts. 


Art Credit: In a Jewish exegetical 
work, an immigrant paints himself 
as Jonah, surprised to find himself 
entering a new land. The artist un- 
derstands his life through the lens 
of a biblical story. Eugene Abeshaus 
(U.S.S.R. and Israel, 1939-2008) 


The Living by the Book exhibit at the 
Magnes Collection of Jewish Art and Life 
(UC Berkeley) runs through June 24, 
2016. 


Sharon Gallagher is editor of Radix 
magazine and teaches “Writing Your 
Journey” for New College Berkeley. 
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Books 


Biblical Prophecy: 
Perspectives for Christian Iheology, 
Discipleship, and Ministry 


by Ellen Davis 


reviewed 


by Rev. Dr. Anthony Petrotta 


After reading anew book recently, I found myself saying, “This would make a lovely five- 
page article. ...” This is not the case with Ellen Davis’s fine volume on biblical prophecy. 
As the subtitle suggests, Biblical Prophecy is an ambitious book. Ina world of increasing 
specialization, with a tendency toward reductionism, putting “biblical” prophecy in the 
context of Christian theology, discipleship, and ministry is a bold undertaking. Few au- 
thors could pull that off with the depth and sensitivity Ellen Davis achieves. 
This is a splendid book, filled with surprising insights, fresh perspectives, and a deep 


pastoral sensibility, written by an Old Testament scholar and professor of biblical and 


practical theology at Duke Divinity School. 
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As someone who is “professionally religious” (as pastor and teacher), I 


find great comfort that my “usefulness” to God is not predicated on any 


perfectionism on my part. 


We’ve grown accustomed to us- 
ing the term “prophetic” in many 
contexts, often outside of any reli- 
gious context. Outside the theologi- 
cal sphere, the word “prophetic” can 
signal an “edgy” observation in our 
culture. 

Or, if we do make a theological 
reference, it’s likely as not to be his- 
torical, regarding what God did in 
the past, “in biblical times.” 

Professor Davis seeks to chart the 
distance between the biblical past 
and the contemporary present with- 
out reducing one to the other, as if 
that distance were neither conse- 
quential nor unbridgeable. The bib- 
lical voice not only can be heard, but 
ought to be heard against and for our 
culture. 

Davis proposes five elements that 
recur in prophetic texts and narra- 
tives. These perspectives aren’t ex- 
haustive but provide a way to reflect 
on prophecy in our contemporary 
situation: 1) radical concreteness of 
prophetic expression; 2) demand for 
moral, economic, and religious integ- 
rity in communities; 3) participation 
in the suffering of the vulnerable and 
the corresponding suffering of God; 


4) the prophet as the trusted friend 
of God, entrusted with the ministry 
of protest, prayer, healing, and rec- 
onciliation; and (5) the witness to the 
theological significance of those who 
do not worship Israel’s God. 

This last point—the theological 
significance of the “other” (my term, 
not hers)—is one of the most surpris- 
ing and thought-provoking aspects 
of Davis’s study, since the Old Tes- 
tament/ Hebrew Bible is often 
viewed as “exclusive” in its beliefs. 
The last chapter addresses interfaith 
dialogue, something Davis has been 
actively involved in since her gradu- 
ate days at Yale. The subtitle of this 
chapter is “Reading Biblical Tradi- 
tions in Conversation with Islam.” 

It should come as no surprise that 
Islam and Christianity share a deep 
commitment to “prophetic” faith. 
Mohammed is The Prophet. The 
Scripture of both faiths present 
prophets as being in “close, even in- 
timate relationship to God.” 

In a class Ellen Davis co-taught 
with the Muslim chaplain at the 
Duke Divinity School on reading 
Scriptures together [they had one 
Jewish student as well], what 


emerged was not a disagreement 
with the “depth and scope” of di- 
vine mercy, but the degree “to which 
human opposition to God is viewed 
not just as a problem but as a genu- 
ine tragedy.” Islam focuses on the 
prophets as “exemplars of moral 
perfection and total obedience to 
God” whereas the biblical prophets 
in the Christian tradition, while of- 
ten exemplars, may suffer (Job), com- 
plain (Jeremiah), and even outright 
rebel (thank you, Jonah). 

I can envision a fruitful discussion 
with Muslim and Jewish friends over 
these issues. Does faithful obedience 
leave room for questioning, even re- 
sistance and doubt? Frederick 
Buechner once said that if there were 
no room for doubt, there would be 
no room for him. Still, without that 
“exemplar” is it easier not to strive 
for a deep trusting, faithful response 
to God? 

George Herbert in his prologue to 
The Country Parson said, “...1 may 
have a mark to aim at, which also I 
will set as high as I can, since he 
shoots higher that threatens the 
moon, than he that aims at a tree.” 
Faith and doubt; trust and resistance 
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Intercessory prayer by the prophets entails praying for 


the innocent and for the guilty. 


are prophetic aspects of living our 
faith in the complexity of our human- 
ity. 

The chapter, “Friendship with 
God: The Cost and the Reward,” 
was particularly rewarding and 
challenging. In this chapter, Davis 
notes that, though Abraham, 
Miriam, and Moses are not prophets 
in the technical sense, they are 
named as prophets. They don’t 
speak as oracles or denounce injus- 
tices in the manner of Micah and 
later prophets. 

Rather, these early prophets be- 
long to that “close circle of God’s 
chosen agents, a location distin- 
guished not only by heavy responsi- 
bility but also by proximity to the. .. 
place of privilege and and also of test- 
ing and suffering.” 

In Genesis 20:7, Abraham is 
called the first prophet, as desig- 
nated to the” foreigner,” Abimelech. 
When Abraham passes his wife Sa- 
rah off as his sister, God prevents 
Abimelech from violating Sarah; 
God says to Abimelech, “Now then, 
return the man’s wife; for he is a 
prophet, and he will pray for you 
and you shall live.” 

Abraham does intercede on behalf 
of Abimelech, but Abraham himself 


placed Abimelech in this position by 
saying that Sarah was his sister, not 
his wife. Intercessory prayer by the 
prophets entails praying for the in- 
nocent and for the guilty.” 

Professor Davis notes: 

“It is important for the later devel- 
opment of the prophetic role that 
Abraham the proto-prophet is not in- 
nocent; he prays from a position of 
full involvement in the ways of the 
world and its failings, even as he 
continues to “wander” on the way 
God has set him.” 

Davis also observes, “For the first 
time [in Scripture] the Deity has fixed 
upon an interactive modus oper- 
andi.” 

As someone who is “profession- 
ally religious” as a pastor and 
teacher), I find great comfort that 
my “usefulness” to God is not predi- 
cated on any perfection on my part. 

In an audacious interpretation, 
Davis reflects upon Abraham’s “bar- 
gaining” with God over the fate of 
Sodom and Gomorrah (Genesis 18). 
Is God “testing” Abraham in this 
exchange? 

Testing is a common theme 
throughout Scripture. Or is God 
genuinely listening to Abraham? 
Abraham boldly asks God, “Will you 


[God] indeed sweep away the righ- 
teous with the wicked?” (Genesis 
18:23; Abimelech uses similar lan- 
guage with God in Genesis 20:4, 
“Lord, will you destroy an innocent 
nation?”). 

Reading Abraham's prophetic 
story in Genesis 18, 20, and 22, leads 
Davis to conclude:“Thus with 
Abraham the Bible begins to show 
what it is to serve prophetically in 
covenantal context: negotiating dual 
commitments to humanity and to 
God, from moment to moment dis- 
cerning when to challenge God on 
behalf of humanity or Israel, when 
to submit in trust to the sometimes 
inscrutable divine will.” 

My brief comments don’t do jus- 
tice to Biblical Prophecy. Professor 
Davis’s readings reflect the richness 
of years of study, teaching, and 
preaching these texts. Her ability to 
let the text speak even against our 
own expectations is a rare gift ina 
time when ideological readings 
abound. Biblical Prophecy is well 
worth an unhurried, thoughtful read- 
ing. @ 


Rev. Dr. Anthony Petrotta is rector of 
St. Francis Episcopal Church, 


Wilsonville, Oregon. 
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_ A Benediction for the City/ Garrison Keillor 


Learning to See Our Cities/ Eric Jacobsen 


“Radix magazine strikes such a welcome balance in this polarized 
world, as it always—like John Wesley—announces its text and then 
‘makes it cross-country to Christ as fast as it can’—; and this, ina 
way that does not require one to check one’s mind at the door. We 
need more witnesses, like this, to an intelligent Christ-centered faith. 
I hope Radix finds an ever widening, and appreciative, audience.” 
—Richard Bolles, author of What Color Is Your Parachute? 


“What a joy it is to have a Christian magazine with its own 
integrity—which has the courage boldly to seek the truth.” 
—Madeleine L’Engle, author of A Wrinkle in Time 


“I read every word of the ‘Jesus’ issue. Superb! One of the best 
treatments of the whole controversy that I’ve ever seen. You do great 
work.” —Philip Yancey, author of The Jesus I Never Knew 
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everything, and to work out the meaning of that hope, faith, and love into the places where I live every day.” 
—Earl Palmer, pastor, author of Love Has Its Reasons 
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